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. GEORGE CHAFFEY was born in Brockville, Ontario, Canada, 
on 28 January 1848. He was the eldest of the five children 
of George Chaffey, senior, a lumber and grain merchant. 
While he was still very young his family moved to Kings- 
ton where, as well as shipping wheat, his father began a 
shipbuilding business to supply cargo vessels for use on the 
Great Lakes. As a child young George was not very strong 
and his delicate childhood was in contrast to the sturdy 
good health he later enjoyed as a man. It was largely 
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studies, had little appeal for boys with a practical turn of 
mind and George found his main interests outside formal 
Schoolwork. He loved to examine the machinery in his 
father's shipyard and to explore the engine rooms of the 
Lakes steamers. But he was also interested in the theoretical 
aspects of engineering. In his spare time he pored over 
masses of blueprints and plans and studied textbooks on 
mathematics and engincering. 

PRINTED IN AUSTRALIA BY BROWN, PRIOR, ANDERSON PTY. LTD. He was not only a promising, self-taught engineer, but 

Registered in Australia for transmission by post as a book in his early teens also displayed considerable skill as a sea- 
man. On one occasion, when only thirteen, he took one 
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of his father's tugs to a ship which required its services and 
skilfully brought both ,back to port. At seventeen he 
attracted widespread attention by inventing a more effi- 
cient type of screw propellor which enabled lake vessels to 
gain increased speed without increasing fuel consumption. 
At about the same time he obtained an engineering certi- 
ficate. According to Canadian regulations he was too 
young to sit for such an examination, so he crossed Lake 
Ontario and gained a United States certificate. 

When he was nineteen George went to Toronto and 
worked for two years in his uncle's insurance office to 
gain some business experience. While there he met and 
courted Annette McCord, the daughter of the Toronto 
City Chamberlain. George and Annette were married in 
May 1869 and shortly afterwards settled down in Kingston 
where George entered his father’s business. During the next 
ten years Chaffey established a reputation as a marine 
engineer and ship designer. In 1875 he launched the 
Geneva, possibly the fastest light draught ship in the world 
at the time, which he had designed to overcome the prob- 
lem of the varying depths of the Great Lakes. 

His reputation as an engineer led him to transfer his 
operations to the United States, where the post-Civil War 
boom had created opportunities along the Ohio Valley. 
Establishing his headquarters at Cincinnatti he again 
enhanced his reputation by building another record-break- 
ing steamer. The Sunbeam, launched in 1878, was for a 
long time recognized as one of the fastest ships in the 
United States river trade. Chaffey returned to Canada in 
1879. The depression of the late 1870s in the United States 
and competition from railroads brought declining prospects 
for the river trade. After a few months in the insurance 
office in Toronto he moved his operations to British 
Columbia, where for a year he served as engineer and 
designed Frazer River steamers. 
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Shy as a child, George 
Chaffey grew into a 
personable and popular 
man. Although he was 
on occasions a brilliant 
conversationalist, he was 
usually reserved and im- 
pressed people with his 
actions rather than with 
his words. Gentle and 
considerate where others 
were concerned, he 
drove himself with tre- 
mendous energy and in- 
spired others with his 
enthusiasm. He brought 
a dedicated enthusiasm 
to the task in hand and 
an unflagging deter- 
mination to get the job done. At times during his life he 
had to suffer malicious attacks from self-interested enemies, 
but he was not given to uncharitable talk and he earned 
a reputation for being a generous opponent. Chaffey had 
the ability to mix easily with men of all stations and con- 
ditions of life and he gained the confidence and respect 
of employees and associates alike. Such qualities as these 
were to serve him well in the great projects he was to 
undertake in the future. 

In 1880, at the age of 32, Chaffey went on a holiday to 
California. In the late seventies and eighties Southern 
California was booming. California's sunny healthful 
climate was boosted across America and Europe and immi- 
grants streamed in to settle on the land being opened up 
by the real estate and irrigation companies. One of the 
most successful of the irrigation settlements was Riverside, 
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GEORGE CHAFFEY 


on the Santa Ana River, founded as a social experiment 
by Judge Knox in 1874. It was to this settlement that 
George Chaffey senior and his family migrated after his 
retirement from business in 1878, This casual holiday visit 
to his parents in 1880 changed the whole pattern of 
Chaffey's life. His imagination was immediately fired by 
the prospects of transforming the arid sage bush country 
into prosperous farmland by means of irrigation. The settle- 
ment at Riverside provided a first-class example of what 
could be done, and there wefe numerous opportunities for 
an enterprising engineer interested in irrigation to employ 
his skill, imagination and vigour. 

George's younger brother William, who had migrated to 
California with his father, was a skilled horticulturalist with 
practical experience of citrus cultivation at Riverside. 'The 
two brothers, George with his engineering skills and 
William with his horticultural knowledge and sound busi- 
ness sense, between them possessed a combination of skills 
which was rare amongst the land development promoters 
in California at the time. An important influence on 
George Chaffey at this time was the friendship he struck 
up with L. M. Holt, the editor of the Riverside Press and 
Horticulturalist. Holt was the leading irrigation journalist 
in the state. He was a man whose mind was teeming with 
ideas on irrigation. Although most of his ideas were sound, 
Holt was a theorist rather than a practical man and he 
recognized in the energetic Canadian a man who could 
help put his ideas into practice. 

One of these ideas was the concept of the ‘mutual irri- 
gation company’. The Holt-Chaffey Mutual Water Com- 
pany system was a remarkably simple solution to problems 
which had vexed the irrigation settlements in California 
up to this time. Under the complicated system of water 
laws which operated in California, a water right could be 
acquired separately from the land which the water was to 
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irrigate. In most of the settlements, the land was sold to 
the settlers, but the water right remained with the company 
from whom they purchased the water. Under the Holt- 
Chaffey system, when a settler purchased land he would 
also purchase rights to water proportional to the amount 
of land he owned, on the basis of one share in the water 
company for each acre of land bought. 

In 1881 the Chaffey brothers purchased 1,500 acres of 
ranch land on the Cucamonga Plain, 14 miles west of San 
Bernardino. Here they created the Etiwanda irrigation 
colony. The area was surveyed into ten-acre blocks, each 
of which was to be supplied with water from concrete 
pipes. From the start the Etiwanda Colony was a success. 
'The land was advertised in Canada and Eastern United 
States and within eight months 1,400 acres had been sold. 

Apart from the Mutual Water Company system and 
the use of concrete pipes, Etiwanda was important in an- 
other respect. It is indicative of George Chaffey's ability 
to employ his imagina- 
tion towards practical 
ends that Etiwanda was 
supplied with hydro- 
electricity generated in 
the canyon from which 
the irrigation water was 
supplied. This is thought 
to have been the first 
use of hydro-electricity 
west of the Rockies. 
George Chaffey also or- 
ganized the Los Angeles 
Electric Company which 
brought electricity to 
that city and made it 
one of the first cities in 
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the world to be lighted exclusively by electricity. He also 
pioneered the use of the,telephone in California. In 1882 
he built a line from San Bernardino to Etiwanda which, 
at the time, was the longest telephone line in the world. 

'The success and profits of Etiwanda encouraged the 
Chaffeys to undertake bigger and better things. In 1882 
the two brothers purchased an option of 0,216 acres, 
together with water rights, at the western edge of the 
Cucamonga Plain, 38 miles east of Los Angeles. It was 
here that Ontario, later to farn the title of “the Model 
Colony’ was founded. Besides the irrigation works the 
Chaffeys established a well-laid-out town and provided 
civic amenities such as schools, halls, and newspapers. The 
Chaffeys’ efforts to establish the Ontario settlement were 
opposed by the neighbouring Pomona irrigation settle- 
ment. This opposition arose because of the belief that there 
was insufficient water in the canyon to supply both settle- 
ments. 

But George Chaffey realized that much of the water 
which came down from the melting snows was lost as it 
percolated through the alluvial gravels and stones at the 
foot of the mountains. He drove a tunnel under the bed 
of the San Antonio Canyon and discovered an ample 
supply of water which he used to supplement the inade- 
quate surface supplies. This utilization of subterranean 
water for irrigation not only assured the prosperity of the 
Ontario settlement but also revolutionized water conserva- 
tion in Southern California. 

When the Chaffey brothers were enthusiastically develop- 
ing the model colony of Ontario, they were formulating 
sound principles which were to be followed in many other 
parts of the world. Little did they realize that, in four years 
time, the success of Ontario was to lead them to the other 
side of the Pacific to conduct an even more remarkable 
experiment in irrigation in Australia. 
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There had long been interest in irrigation in Victoria. 
During the 1870s, following a,succession of good seasons, 
there was considerable agricultural settlement on the north- 
ern plains of Victoria. However from 1879 to 1884 the 
northern areas were in the grip of drought and there was 
a renewed interest in irrigation. In 1884 the Victorian 
Government appointed a Royal Commission to investigate 
the best ways of providing water for irrigation. Alfred 
Deakin, the Minister for Water Supply, was the chairman 
of this Commission and at the end of 1884 he left with a 
small party for California to report on irrigation in Western 
America. 

Deakin’s party arrived in San Francisco in January 
1885 and upon enquiring about the most likely places 
where practical information about irrigation might be 
acquired they were referred to the Chaffey brothers at Los 
Angeles. Here they met George Chaffey, who wrote them 
a letter of introduction to his brother and arranged for 
William to show them around the Ontario settlement. 
Deakin and his colleagues were immediately impressed 
by what they saw at Ontario. The party included two of 
the most able journalists in Australia at the time and they 
wrote glowing reports on what they observed for The Age 
and The Argus. These newspaper reports created wide- 
spread interest and helped to build up in Australia an 
impression of the Chaffeys as irrigation experts who might 
well be able to teach Australians how to irrigate success- 
fully. 

Although thé subject of the Chaffeys starting an irriga- 
tion colony in Victoria was brought up during Deakin’s 
visit, it was not until after the Australians returned home 
that the two brothers seriously thought of coming to Vic- 
toria. Shortly after his meeting with Deakin, George 
Chaffey met Stephen Cureton, an impressively spoken 
adventurer who had recently come from Australia. Cureton 
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represented himself to be an influential journalist with good 
contacts amongst highly placed public figures in Victoria. 
He convinced Chafley that he could obtain a land grant 
of. 50,000 acres with water rights to start an irrigation 
colony in Victoria. Cureton was appointed agent for the 
Chaffey brothers and came to Victoria to open negotiations 
on their behalf. Deakin was delighted to learn that the 
Chaffeys were interested in an irrigation project in Vic- 
toria. In spite of Deakin's intimation that there was little 
prospect of the Canadians receiving the land grant they 
sought, Cureton sent a most encouraging report back to 
the Chaffeys. Acting on this report, George Chaffey, now 
38, came to Victoria early in 1886, leaving his brother 
behind to look after the Ontario interests. 

Melbourne in 1886 was in the first stages of the Great 
Land Boom and Chaffey was immediately impressed by the 
prosperity and commercial confidence which was in evi- 
dence all around. It was in such a boom-time atmospherc 
that he had so successfully promoted his Californian enter- 
prises. His arrival was grected with enthusiasm by the local 
press and he was féted by Deakin and the prominent busi- 
nessmen and public figures of the time. George Chaffey 
was impressed by the prospects for irrigation in Victoria. 
"Through the good offices of Deakin he had long consul- 
tations with officials of the Water Supply Department. 
Although disappointed to learn from Deakin that he would 
have little chance of securing the type of land grant he 
desired, he nevertheless acted on the Minister's suggestion 
that he should have a look at the Murray country before 
returning to America. 

After a short journey down the Murray from Echuca 
to Swan Hill, Chaffey returned to Melbourne enthusiastic 
about the potential of the Murray Valley. He told Deakin 
that if government land could be made available along the 
Murray he would remain in Victoria. Deakin gave an 
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A TRACTION ENGINE CLEARING TIMBER 
ON THE MILDURA RUN 


assurance that the Government would make available 
250,000 acres of Crown land for irrigation development at 
a concessional price. On receiving this assurance from 
Deakin, George rather hastily cabled his brother to dispose 
of their Californian interests and to join him in Australia. 

Meanwhile, he set off for Adelaide and journeyed up the 
Murray by boat to Mildura, a property he had heard was 
for sale. Mildura was a desolate sheep station overrun by 
rabbits and had ruined every lessee who had occupied it. 
Its market value was estimated at less than 10d. an acre 
when George Chaffey first saw it in 1886 and the only 
inhabitant was William Patterson, manager for the bank- 
rupt pastoral company which then held the lease. 

Much to the delight and bewilderment of Patterson, 
who thought that at last a greenhorn had arrived to whom 
the lease might be sold, Chaffey was impressed with the 
possibilities of the desolate run. Instead of inspecting the 
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stock and enquiring about the run's carrying capacity he 
took a theodolite and calculated the height of the river 
bank and the sand ridges. He asked a never-ending stream 
of questions about the seasonal flow of the river and sub- 
jected the homestead garden, which was watered from the 
river, to minute examination. He knew, as Patterson did 
not, the great potential of arid soils if only an adequate 
supply of water could be provided. Just as Judge Knox 
had foreseen a great future for citrus fruits at Riverside 
as a result of the lemon tree¢ he had seen in the gardens 
of the old Spanish missions, so George Chaffey became 
convinced of the possibilities of Mildura as a result of his 
inspection of the old lemon trees and vines in the garden 
of the Mildura homestead. 

The one great disadvantage of Mildura was its isolation. 
Situated in the far north-west of the state, Mildura was 
160 miles from the nearest railhead. For at least six months 
of the year the journey to Mildura could be completed by 
river boat, but for a developing horticultural settlement 
this was neither cheap nor efficient enough to provide 
satisfactory access to markets. George Chaffey was con- 
fident that the Victorian Government would extend the 
railway to Mildura once the settlement was established, or 
at least allow him to build a railway on a land grant basis. 
He also anticipated that the Government would allow him 
land at Mildura on very liberal terms in consideration for 
the great pioneering irrigation work he was about to under- 
take. He was to be sadly disillusioned in both these expecta- 
tions. There was great opposition to land grants in Vic- 
toria and the railway was not completed until long after 
George Chaffey had left Mildura. 

When he first arrived in Melbourne George Chaffey 
was hailed on all sides as the irrigation expert who was 
going to teach Victorians the art of successfully developing 
the northern plains. He was also welcomed as a business- 
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man willing to invest large sums of capital. In appearance 
he was impressive and commanded immediate attention. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered and his high forehead, 
square black beard and clear deep-set eyes gave the im- 
pression of quiet self-confidence and determination which 
were indeed the outstanding attributes of his character. 
Féted as he was at social functions and sought after by 
public figures and those interested in the cause of irrigation, 
it is not surprising that George Chaffey was confident that 
his plans for the development of an irrigation colony at 
Mildura would be received with enthusiasm and that he 
would be given every encouragement by the Government. 

But Chaffey was to find that, in spite of the encourage- 
ment he had received, the attitude of the Government and 
people to the disposal of public lands was vastly different 
to that in the United States. On his return from Mildura 
he negotiated with Deakin for a satisfactory agreement 
which would enable him to establish an irrigation colony 
at Mildura, After some months of negotiation an agree- 
ment was signed on 21 October 1886. This agreement 
provided that “the Government would set aside 250,000 
acres at Mildura for occupation under licence for twenty 
years by Chaffey Brothers, for irrigation purposes, Chaffey 
Brothers to have the right to construct works on any part 
of this area for conserving and distributing water’. Over 
the twenty years the Chaffeys were to spend £300,000 on 
permanent improvements. As money was spent on im- 
provements the Chaffeys were to receive titles to the land. 

Although disappointed that he could not secure more 
favourable terms, Chaffey was satisfied that he could make 
a success of the Mildura project and was anxious to get it 
under way. However the approval of Parliament had to be 
secured for the agreement and it was here that his project 
met unexpected opposition. Alfred Deakin introduced the 
Water Works Construction Encouragement Bill in the 
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Legislative Assembly on 30 November 1886 and immedi- 
ately the Opposition indicated that it was going to fight 
the Bill with every means at its disposal. The passage of 
the Bill was accompanied by some of the most rowdy 
debates witnessed in the Victorian Parliament. Ridiculously 
inflated values were claimed for the Mildura Run. Charges 
that the Government was giving away the peoples’ heritage 
to two ‘cute Yankee land grabbers’ were made and eventu- 
ally the Opposition secured an amendment to the Bill 
requiring that the concession be thrown open to public 
tender and that if at the end of two months no better offer 
was received the provisional agreement made with the 
Chaffeys should be carried out. 

George Chaffey was extremely vexed by this turn of 
events and notified the Premier that he had no intention 
of tendering. He suspected that many who opposed him 
simply wanted to jump his claim. This suspicion was well 
founded. J. F. Levien, a member of the Opposition who 
had been in the forefront of the attack on the agreement 
in Parliament, hastily set off for England where he hoped 
to obtain sufficient financial backing to enable him to tender 
and carry out Chaffey’s schemes. However this attempt to 
muster London support was unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, others had become interested in employing 
the skill and enterprise of the Chaffeys. William Chaffey 
had arrived in Melbourne towards the end of 1886, The 
delay and frustration caused to the Chaffeys by the events 
in the Victorian Parliament encouraged John Downer, the 
Premier and Attorney-General for South Australia, to try 
and interest George Chaffey in establishing an irrigation 
colony in that state. Downer invited Chaffey to inspect 
sites along the Murray in South Australia and promised 
that if a suitable block of Crown land was found the Par- 
liament would make it available on more generous terms 
than those in the Victorian agreement. 
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The outcome was that an agreement was signed by the 
Chaffey brothers and the South Australian Government on 
14 February 1887. The terms of their agreement made 
available to the Chaffeys 250,000 acres of land in the 
Renmark area. They were to receive an acre of land free- 
hold for every £4 spent by them or property owners on 
development. The rapidity with which the South Australian 
Government set about securing the services of the Chaffeys 
worried Deakin and he urged them to put in a tender for 
the Mildura land and to wait for the two months to elapse 
before considering other offers. But George Chaffey con- 
sidered that he had been unfairly treated by the Victorian 
Government and that speculators were being invited to 
take over his project. By the end of the year the Chaffey 
pumps were operating at Renmark and land was being 
sold at £20 an acre for orchard blocks with ten years to 
pay. 

The Victorian Government in the meantime had re- 
ceived no tenders for the Mildura land and the Chaffeys 
were asked if they were willing to go ahead with the Mil- 
dura project according to the terms of the agreement. 
Because of their heavy commitments in Renmark, they 
would probably have been wiser, at this stage, to have 
concentrated exclusively on their South Australian interests. 
However, George Chaffey had set his heart on the Mildura 
scheme and he agreed to go ahead with the project. On 
31 May 1887 the Indenture, which expressed in legal form 
the provisions of the agreement, was signed by the Gov- 
ernor of Victoria and George and William Chaffey. 

Both the Mildura and the Renmark settlements were plan- 
ned on the same lines as the Ontario colony. On 1 October 
1887 the company of Chaffey Brothers Limited was in- 
corporated. The brothers sold their rights and obligations 
under the Indenture to this company in which they were 
the principal shareholders. The Indenture stipulated that 
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water rights should be irrevocably tied to the land. To 
secure this, the Mildura Irrigation Company was formed 
with a nominal capital of £12,500 in 25,000 shares of one 
shilling each. Each purchaser of land automatically re- 
ceived a share in the irrigation company for each acre 
bought. The water right could only be transferred with the 
land. William Chaffey took up residence in Mildura while 
George divided his time between Mildura, Renmark and 
Melbourne, where he had interests in an engineering firm. 

Before the end of 1887 @eorge had planned the sub- 
division of the first 25,000 acres to be sold and designed 
the pumping machinery for lifting the water 90 feet from 
the Murray. The pumping problem involved many engineer- 
ing difficulties owing to the great volume of water which 
had to be raised. He overcame this problem by designing 
marine-type steam engines to drive the centrifugal pumps. 
'The machinery had to be made to order in England. So 
revolutionary were the principles involved that the English 
firm of Tangyes Ltd would only agree to make the machin- 
ery on condition that the firm's name would not be asso- 
ciated with it. However, the plant was a success and 
remained in operation until 1959. It is now preserved at 
Mildura as a monoument to the engineering skill of George 
Chaffey. 

'The difficulties with the Victorian Parliament and the 
widespread interest in the press gave the Mildura enter- 
prise a great deal of publicity. The Chaffeys looked to 
England to provide them not only with settlers, but also a 
great deal of the capital necessary to develop their settle- 
ments. They appointed an able journalist, James Vincent, 
as their Chief Commissioner in England. They engaged 
on a lavish advertising campaign to attract settlers. Not 
the least impressive of their advertising was the famous 
Chaffey Red Book, The Australian Irrigation Colonies, a 
lavishly illustrated book, written by Vincent. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY ‘CHAFFEY’ PUMP 


Early development of the settlement was rapid. Chan- 
nels were dug, the pumping plant set up, land surveyed 
and subdivided for sale in farm and town blocks, broad 
streets laid out and plans made for an agricultural college, 
a jam factory and a canning plant. A large team of work- 
men were recruited and two large steam traction plants 
were employed to help prepare the ground for irrigation. 
The first settlers arrived early in 1888 and the Chaffey 
Bros offices were deluged with enquiries. People of all 
stations of life ‚were attracted by the glowing accounts of 
prospects in the Irrigation Colonies presented in the Red 
Book. In April 1888 there were 270 people in Mildura, 
including 32 settlers and their families, the rest being 
employees of Chaffey Bros. By the end of 1890 there were 
3,000 pcople in Mildura including about a thousand agri- 
cultural settlers, half of them English migrants, and “six 
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and a half thousand acres were actually under cultivation 
in vines, citrus and stone fruits. 

The Chaffeys were astounded at the flood of applica- 
tions to purchase land and found difficulty in preparing 
sufficient blocks to meet the demand. Instead of steadily 
disposing of the land from the centre of the operations 
outwards, they allowed purchasers to select blocks in any 
part of the surveyed area. This meant that the resources of 
the company were spread widely instead of being con- 
centrated into a more comgact area. This was allowed 
to happen because George Chaffey confidently expected to 
have all the intervening space occupied by 1893. But the 
collapse of the Victorian land boom in the early 1890s 
resulted in a sudden cutting off of the sources of capital 
and settlers. 

Flushed with optimism, Chaffey went ahead with his 
plans, confident in his ability to win an oasis from the 
desert, and characteristically unconcerned with the possi- 
bility of a change in the economic climate. Under the terms 
of their Renmark and Mildura agreements the Chaffeys 
were committed to an expenditure of nearly £500,000 
over twenty years. The Mildura section of their operations 
had a paid-up capital of only £40,000 and as their expen- 
diture on advertising alone amounted to over £30,000 
they were forced to rely heavily on their receipts from land 
sales for their developmental capital. While there was a 
steady flow of settlers, as there was until 1891, things went 
well. When the stream of settlers diminished, however, 
they found that they had too great a mileage of channels 
to maintain in relation to the number of blocks taking 
water. Not only did the revenue from land sales cease, 
but the depression made capital increasingly hard to find. 
In 1892 the First Debenture Loan was fully subscribed, 
but the amount raised by a Second Debenture Loan in 
1894 barely covered the cost of flotation. 
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HORSE TEAMS ARE USED TO SCOOP OUT 
IRRIGATION CHANNELS 


During the first three years of the Mildura settlement 
there had been a fine spirit of co-operation amongst the 
settlers and between them and the Chaffeys. But by the 
end of 1892 a section of the settlers had become discon- 
tented. This discontent was to grow until in the end it 
resulted in the ruin of George Chaffey. Early in that year 
there had been legitimate complaints that some of the 
channels were defective and that a considerable amount of 
water was being lost through leakage. Chaffey had expected 
a certain amount of loss through seepage due to the sandy 
nature of the ridges, but relying on his Californian experi- 
ence he had supposed that in the course of time the porous 
sections of the channels would fill in with the deposition 
of silt from the irrigation water. But he did not know about 
'yabbies. It was the burrowing of these small crayfish 
which was causing an inordinate amount of water to be 
lost. The loss of water meant that in order to cover the 
costs of extra pumping, the price of water delivered to the 
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settlers had to be increased. Even more serious were the 
complaints of those whq were not having sufficient water 
delivered to them and those whose crops were being 
spoiled because of seepage. 

It was unfortunate that, just when he was needed at 
Mildura, the problems of finding finance and his other 
interests necessitated George's absence for long periods. He 
was fair-minded and honest and anxious to do whatever 
possible to meet the legitimate demands of the settlers. The 
Chaffeys were prepared to Bear one-third of the cost of 
pumping to compensate for the loss of water in the channels 
and they were prepared to consider individual claims for 
loss due to seepage. In ordinary times such solutions prob- 
ably would have saved the day, but one of the most dis- 
astrous financial crises in the history of Australia was loom- 
ing up and the general economic malaise created a panic 
and tested the spirit of the Mildura people no less than 
the rest of the State. 

Due to the unscrupulousness of some nurserymen, many 
of the settlers had unsatisfactory vine and citrus stock and 
they had to re-plant. They were naturally dissatisfied. 
Marketing difficulties were also experienced due to the 
depression. It was doubly unfortunate that in August 1892, 
a Mr B. C. Harriman, ex-secretary of the Crown Law 
Department, arrived in Mildura and announced that the 
settlers were legally entitled to free water. This erroneous 
opinion was seized upon by the more dissatisfied section of 
the settlers and was made the rallying point in an agitation 
against the Chaffeys, rendering any reasonable solution 
impossible. On 14 April 1892 a special meeting of the 
shareholders of the Mildura Irrigation Company was 
called and a committee appointed to act for the settlers’ 
interests against the Chaffeys. 

Extravagant demands, such as that for free water, were 
pressed along with more legitimate complaints. The 
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YOUNG SULTANA VINES BEING FURROW-IRRIGATED 


troubles of Mildura came to the notice of the rest of the 
state and lengthy reports began to appear in the press. The 
more radical elements at Mildura launched into vicious 
slanders against George Chaffey. Subjected to unwarranted, 
malicious public attacks, Chaffey, although deeply hurt, 
kept his composure and answered his critics with temperate 
and well-reasoned replies. The issue between the settlers 
and the Chaffeys was eventually brought up in Parliament, 
but a report by the Secretary for Mines and the investiga- 
tions of a Parliamentary Sclect Committee failed to find a 
solution, In 1893 Stuart Murray, the Chief Engineer for the 
Water Supply Department, was instructed to report on the 
complaints of the settlers. 

Stuart Murray’s report, issued later in the year, found 
that the Chaffeys had acted in good faith and that gener- 
ally they had fulfilled their responsibilities to the settlers, 
except in the matter of the leaking channels for which they 
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were liable. The majority of the settlers he found to be 
favourably disposed towards the Chaffeys but the small 
hostile minority was united and powerful. He thought that 
the aim of the minority was to get rid of the Chaffeys and 
for the Government to take over their functions, partly in 
the hope that the Government would reduce or perhaps 
abolish the water charges. He suggested that in the main 
the problems of the settlement were due to the financial 
difficulties rather than to fundamental engineering mis- 
takes. 9 

An Act of Parliament was passed, at the end of 1895, 
which created the First Mildura Irrigation Trust to take 
over the functions and obligations of the Mildura Irriga- 
tion Company. This Trust still controls the Mildura irri- 
gation system. Eventually the Government came to the aid 
of the settlers to tide them over the bleak period of 
depression and the Mildura settlements survived to pro- 
vide an excellent example of the practice of intensive irri- 
gated culture. But the firm of Chaffey Brothers did not 
survive the ordeals of the nineties, In 1894 George Chaffey 
went to London to try and re-finance the company by sell- 
ing the Renmark concession. Two days before the new 
arrangements were to be completed, one of Australia’s 
largest pastoral companies, in which the prospective Lon- 
don financiers had substantial interests, collapsed. This 
ended Chaffey’s hopes of raising money. On 10 December 
1895 the firm of Chaffey Brothers went into liquidation. 

In 1896 the Victorian Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the Mildura settlement and 
its prospects. Some of George Chaffey’s enemies took the 
opportunity to attack his character and motives under the 
privilege of the Royal Commission, Although broken in 
fortune and disillusioned, George Chaffey mocked his 
slanderers by the calm dignity of his bearing whilst giving 
evidence and his refusal at all times to engage in the petty 
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recrimination and malice that was so characteristic of 
some of his opponents. His statement before the Royal 
Commission, ‘I appear before you stripped of all interest 
in Mildura except a desire to see it prosper’, was a sincere, 
heartfelt utterance. Mildura had claimed his fortune, his 
energies, and ten of the best years of his life. Though he 
was soon to leave Australia, Mildura did prosper and he 
lived to receive credit for his achievements. 

William Chaffey, who with his brother had energetically 
devoted his time, money and talents to the development of 
irrigation in Australia, stayed as a cultivator and lived to 
enjoy the title of ‘the Grand Old Man of Mildura’. He 
was to play an important part in the later development of 
Mildura. In particular he played a prominent part in 
organizing the satisfactory marketing of dried fruits. He 
was elected the first mayor of Mildura and when he died 
in 1926, at the age of 70, all the district mourned the pass- 
ing of “The Boss’ as he was affectionately known. 
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Except for the absence of internal strife the history of 
the Renmark settlement, was in most respects similar to that 
of Mildura. The Renmark Agreement was almost identical 
to the one Deakin had drawn up for Mildura, except that 
the terms were more liberal. However the South Australian 
Government supervised the agreement more strictly than 
did the Victorian Government and the sprawling type of 
development which occurred at Mildura was prevented at 
Renmark. In 1888 George Chafleys younger brother 
Charles arrived from Califorhia to take charge of the Ren- 
mark settlement, although the planning and engineering 
work was mainly done by George. 

The business organization of the Renmark settlement 
was in the established Chaffey pattern. Renmark was not 
pushed with the same vigour as was the Victorian 
settlement, mainly because Chaffey thought that South 
Australia was not so well known overseas at the time, anc 
Victoria could be relied upon to attract a greater number 
of settlers, Renmark was nevertheless, in many respects, a 
better proposition than Mildura. Fewer technical diffi- 
culties were encountered. The lift of water from the river 
was not as great and the same problems with the channels 
were not experienced. Above all Renmark was spared thc 
senseless bickering that plagued Mildura. As a Victorian 
Minister for Water Supply said, “It was talk that killed 
Mildura’. 

It is quite probable that if they had not been burdened 
by Mildura the Chaffey business might have succeeded in 
Renmark in spite of the depression. Even so when the firm 
folded up in 1895 the South Australian Government showed 
a ready willingness to come to the aid of the settlers. So 
despite the financial failure of the Chaffeys, the Renmark 
irrigation settlement survived and thrived and joined Mil- 
dura as an example of how the semi-arid regions of Aus- 
tralia might support prosperous communities. 
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CURRANTS AND RAISINS DRYING IN THE SUN 


George Chaffey’s other Australian ventures were of no 
great significance except insofar as they constituted a drain 
on his resources and diverted his attention when all his 
energies were required at Renmark and Mildura. The most 
important of these other projects was a scheme he entered 
into an association with the Rev. de Garis to irrigate at 
Werribee to provide market garden produce for Melbourne. 
This scheme -fell through with the collapse of the Land 
Boom in 1890-91. Another scheme which was never carried 
out, but which’ nevertheless occupied a great deal of 
Chaffey’s time at a crucial stage, was a scheme to irrigate 
from the Nepean River at Mulgoa, 34 miles from Sydney. 

At the same time as the Chaffeys were establishing their 
irrigation settlements at Mildura and Renmark, the Vic- 
torian Government was encouraging and assisting the 
establishment of Irrigation Trusts along the Goulburn and 
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Loddon Rivers and in the mid-Murray region. These trusts 
grew rapidly in numbers in the late 1880s and early 1890s 
but by 1896 all of them were in financial difficulties and 
only one of them had any real chance of success. This 
was partly due to the over-optimistic borrowing of the 
boom years, but the main reason was the faulty principle 
on which these irrigation schemes were founded. There was 
no attempt to subdivide wheat farms into small holdings 
and to engage in intensive cultivation. As a consequence the 
ratio of miles of channel to*area irrigated was out of all 
proportion to the requirements of economic development. 
Wheat had long since proved to be an unprofitable crop 
under irrigation but the overwhelming proportion of irri- 
gated cropland was in wheat. In addition, the engineering 
projects were often faulty and in some cases miles of 
channels were constructed without adequate provision 
being made for supplying them with water. Judged in rela- 
tion to the government-sponsored schemes of the time, 
George Chaffeys work can be considered a significant 
achievement. 

It was the Chaffey example which inspired the pioneer- 
ing fruitgrowers along the Goulburn. Chaffey taught Vic- 
torians that irrigated farming was a scientific business that 
required skills in which cultivators had to be educated and 
that completely new concepts of land settlement were 
necessary if irrigation was to be successful. His failures were 
due to a number of factors, not the least of which was the 
over-ambitious nature of his projects in relation to his 
available resources, a common mistake in the optimistic 
eighties. The failure of the banks and the general economic 
depression caught him with insufficient funds to carry on. 
By allowing scattered settlement at Mildura and by over- 
diversifying his interests, George Chaffey contributed sub- 
stantially to his own business failure. 

In 1897, with all his assets gone, and discredited in many 
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F FOUR BUILT BY THE CHAFFEY BROTHERS 


quarters, George Chafley could see few prospects for him- 
self in Australia. Ten years of pioneering in the hot semi- 
arid interior of Australia had brought few rewards for Mrs 
Chaffey and the tasks of bringing up her family of three 
boys and providing support for George in his disappoint- 
ments had taken a toll of her strength. When George 
received an invitation from a land agent in America to 
join him in a land subdivision scheme in Florida, hc 
accepted readily enough. 

The two eldest sons, then in their early twenties, remained 
in Australia. Ben entered the pastoral industry and later 
became a most successful and influential grazier. Andrew 
remained in Mildura until 1898, where he was employed 
by the Union Bank of Australia. He later became President 
of the California Bank of Los Angeles and introduced the 
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branch banking system, which he had learnt in Australia, 
to California. T 

In mid-1897 George and Mrs Chaffey and their youngest 
son Jack left Australia to start again in the United States. 
The Florida scheme proved to be without prospects, and, 
disappointed, George made his way back West. At Kansas 
City he was offered the position of land agent for the 
Wichita Valley railroad. He set to work to plan a diversion 
of the Brazos River to irrigate this land when his son 
Andrew arrived from Austfalia. Andrew persuaded his 
father to return to California which was just entering one 
of its characteristic booms and where, he was assured, old 
Chaffey acquaintances would welcome George's return. 
The fruit districts of Southern California had suffered 
drought for a number of years and the Ontario district in 
particular was suffering from a water shortage. The San 
Antonio Water Company was having difficulty in provid- 
ing sufficient water to mect its obligations to the irrigation 
settlements on either side of the canyon. Chaffey was able 
to obtain sufficient water from underground sources to 
tide the district over its difficulties. In fact, so successful 
was this venture that within a year he had rehabilitated 
his fortune and was in a strong enough financial position 
to undertake one of the most ambitious irrigation schemes 
ever attempted. 

During his early years in California George Chaffey had 
been approached by Dr O. M. Wozencraft to assist in 
bringing to reality the latter's long-cherished dream to irri- 
gate part of the Colorado Desert. Wozencraft was regarded 
by his contemporaries as an impractical eccentric, and even 
George Chaffey, who saw much in the scheme to recom- 
mend it, was not at the time prepared to tackle the project. 
In 1882 the young Canadian had thought that the over- 
riding barrier to the success of the scheme was climate. Like 
many others he believed that it was impossible for white 
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people to live for long under the excessively hot sun of the 
Colorado Desert. So Dr Wozencraft died without seeing any 
possibility of the dream he had nourished for thirty years 
being realised. But ten years in the dry heat of the Murray 
Plains had at least taught Chaffey that climate was not the 
factor that would prevent the successful settlement of the 
Colorado Delta 'region. 

In 1899 Chaffey became involved with the California 
Development Company. This firm had unsuccessfully 
sought finance in America and Europe for its proposal to 
develop the Colorado Delta, About the only assets the 
Company possessed were the survey maps and instruments 
which the Director, Charles Rockwood, had secured in lieu 
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of wages when he took over the company. Rockwood came 
to George Chaffey with a desperate appeal for finance to 
revive the company. Chaffey was immediately attracted by 
the challenge of the project. He consulted his banker son 
about finance. However, Andrew was suspicious of the 
promoters of the scheme and warned his father not to have 
anything to do with it. But Andrew's objections were 
brushed aside with the plea, ‘Let me do one more big 
thing before I die'. 

George Chaffey signed a «ontract with the California 
Development Company in 1900 which required him to 
contribute $1,000 and to draw up new engineering plans. 
As a publicity move he renamed the Colorado Desert the 
Imperial Valley and formed the Imperial Land Company 
to handle the development and sale of settlers’ blocks. 
Working with feverish energy he skilfully managed to con- 
struct, for only $100,000, a mighty project which had 
originally been estimated to cost $1,000,000, On 14 May 
1901 the yellow waters of the Colorado flowed on to the 
arid wastes of the Colorado Desert. Within two years 400 
miles of distributory channels had been constructed and 
settlers streamed into the once arid region. But there was 
one final cruel blow for George Chaffey to bear. It was the 
Chaffey genius and energy which made the successful re- 
clamation of the desert possible, but no sooner was the 
Imperial Valley functioning successfully than. Rockwood 
set about driving George Chaffey out of the company. In 
1902, by careful stock manipulation and legalistic juggling 
he forced Chaffey to withdraw from the management. 
Although it was shabby treatment for his efforts, George 
Chaffey achieved his ambition to ‘do one more big thing’. 
The Imperial Valley stands today as his greatest monu- 
ment. 

In 1902 George Chaffey attempted his final irrigation 
project. His special talent for utilizing underground water 
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was employed in the irrigation of East Whittier and La 
Habra near Los Angeles, which developed into a most pros- 
perous citrus-growing area. With this project completed he 
went into the banking business with Andrew. In 1917 at 
the age of 69 he retired. During his retirement he divided 
his time between his native Canada and Southern Cali- 
fornia until his death in 1932. He lived to see all his major 
projects succeed and although in the course of time his 
brother William received most of the acclaim for the 
success of Mildura, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
many responsible Australians came to regard his departure 
in 1897 as a disastrous loss to this country. 

The skill, enterprise, imagination and courage of George 
Chaffey left their indelible marks on two continents. In 
America his engineering work not only provided the water 
which enabled many now prosperous and famous centres 
of human settlement to come into existence, but his prin- 
ciples of community development later became models on 
which future Californian legislation was based. In Aus- 
tralia the Renmark and Mildura settlements became models 
from which other irrigation schemes proceeded. In 1907 
Alfred Deakin, then Prime Minister of Australia, wrote to 
George Chaffey, ‘Mildura still remains the best object 
lesson we have received in irrigation for intense culture. 
That single enterprise has done more to elucidate the prob- 
lems that surround the great question of the settlement of 
our interior, where water is available, than anything else 
that has been done since.’ 
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